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Charlotte Mew 

nail drawn across a blackboard; particularly as they 
follow lines of accurate beauty. 

Almost all of the poems are objective, which, in itself, 
is refreshing in this age when so many poets emphasize 
the diminutive flutterings of their colossal ego. And the 
fact that Miss Mew successfully subordinates her own 
personality to that of the characters in her poems proves 
her a mature artist. There is nothing slap-dash about 
her, nothing young — her sophistication has mellowed to 
wisdom. And when she does not try to impart too much 
of her knowledge, we are exalted by it: 

Tide be runnin' the great world over: 

T'was only last June month I mind than we 

Was thinkin' the toss and the call in the breast of the lover 

So everlastin' as the sea. 

Here's the same little fishes that sputter and swim, 

VVi' the moon's old glim on the grey wet sand; 

An' him no more to me nor me to him 

Than the wind goin' over my hand. 

Marion Strobel 

A SPIRIT OF QUEST 

Explorations, by Robert McAlmon. Egoist Press, London. 
If poetry is an easily understood, self-fulfilling bead- 
string of so-called beautiful images that he who runs may 
read; if it implies not a continual rebellion to standardized 
beauty; if it should be simple and naive; then this bitter 
burning caustic stuff, the broken rhythm of it, the laby- 
rinthine 'sophistication of it, have nothing to do with 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Pegasus. The old venerable horse would lose his head in 
it and get his hoofs scorched. McAlmon seeks — it is hard 
to say just what he seeks; there is a spirit of quest in this 
book. We might call it the struggle of the poet versus 
his own sophistication. For that he is a poet some lines 
tell even to the skeptical: 

Between sunrise and sunrise any life is left pendulating. 
What if a few stars are stitched 
To the hem of the garment one cannot throw off — 
The sky one cannot look far into? 

and 

I have been a vermilion geyser breaking into petals of hot mist that 
freeze to crack, clink ing on the too thin-ringing glass of silence. 

The very spirit of quest and struggle is in this book and 
it is that which makes McAlmon say: 

Wind, wear yourself to stillness, to death — do not listen to the careful 
ones. Do not subside. You inevitably shall be made to, but 
never degrade yourself with ingratiation. 

These are essentials to that spirit which prompted 
Prometheus' theft — the poetic spirit. 

The tedium and the nausea of sophistication, with the 
struggle thereof, are emphasized in this slim book. Yet 
McAlmon is sometimes simple and direct. Witness his 
book of short stories and "momentary" essays — thus he 
calls them — A Hasty Bunch: stories which are plotless, 
unfinished and sketchy, but always honest, always inter- 
esting and often very free; with a dark sullen trend of 
fatalism running through them. What is best in Explora- 
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A Spirit of Quest 

tions, The Via Dolorosa of Art (a beautiful title!), is a 
rather simple song of the mood that precedes artistic 
conception; indeed it is rather adolescent, taking the word 
not to mean derogation but a rather charming insecure- 
ness and transparency. The same could be said of Mood 
Decisions and Prose Sketches, which are, like the face of 
the artist of Via Dolorosa, "sullen with youth," often 
boisterous and sometimes bombastic. In striking con- 
trast these are with some other poems which sound like — 
did you ever hear a vaudeville actor string a lot of high- 
sounding nonsense words? In the Via Dolorosa there is 
perhaps too much nomenclature, and nomenclature means 
a vain effort at conception. McAlmon makes an impres- 
sion. It may be unpleasant — it all depends: a youth, 
agile and attractive, passing by without taking his hat 
off to anybody. Emanuel Carnevali 

A PROMISE 

The Golden Darkness, by Oscar Williams. Yale University 
Press. In Gossamer Grey, by Oscar Williams. The 
Bookfellows, Chicago. 

The ghost of tradition no longer walks, insinuating 
repetition; conventionalities of form have been cast aside 
as snares and delusions. Yet anarchy also is being ruled 
out — it has begun to be remembered that discipline is one 
of the duties of the artist, for of what virtue the title 
"artist" if selection and organization are to be left to 
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